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remove the Union Jack and to be independent even in
name, there is nothing to prevent it from doing so/
There is hardly any manifestation of the technique deve-
loped in later years that did not have its first expression in
that long-drawn-out campaign. For Gandhi, Satyagraha
meant something active and dynamic. It was the power of
Truth that must prevail. Personal suffering on the part
of Satyagrahis, endured in a spirit of non-violence and even
of positive love, involving, it may be, the martyrdom of
individuals, must in the end appeal to the better conscience
of the opponent and result in the removal of the disability.
In the course of his experience during those plastic
years, Gandhi came to realize that he must renounce his
legal practice, partly because of his unwillingness to earn a
livelihood from a profession which resorted to force to main-
tain the decrees of the Courts; partly because he had
already, under the influence of Ruskin's 'Unto This Last',
adopted the 'simple life' of the farmer and the craftsman ;
partly in order to devote himself entirely to the service of
his people. At the same time, he renounced the family-life
and adopted brahmacharya. Four times a prisoner sentenced
to hard labour, he wore the non-white convict's headgear,
which later became known as the 'Gandhi Cap', He was
already, largely in consequence of Tolstoy's writings on
'Non-Violence', a votary of ahimsa as the weapon of the
strong. He was encouraged in his view that imprisonment
of the body left the spirit free by Thorcau's argument on
the duty of 'Civil Disobedience', where a question of the
citizen's conscience was involved.
Already convinced of the common basic truths of all the
great religions by the teachings of Theosophy and dis-
cussions with Theosophical and other friends, he had no
difficulty in persuading his countrymen, of all communities,
high and low alike, to join in the great sacrifice for the
Motherland. His observation that, of whatever status
(including Gokhale himself during his visit in 1912),
Indians were generally regarded and segregated as 'un-
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